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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

when, masquerading in the petticoats of Nan, in one 
of the prevailing high tides of that play, he declares, 

There be three times when no woman can speak when 'er'ears'er 

lover, and when 'er gives 'erself, and when 'er little one is born. 

Not only must Mr. Masefield's scenes of action be 
classed with still life; his landscapes are equally lacking 
in spontaneity. They are patched and descriptive, 
like a badly painted picture. His rhythm is monoto- 
nously commonplace, and in passing, one may note the 
poverty of a rhyming vocabulary which makes use of 
dear, my dear, or my beloved dear as line-ends with irri- 
tating insistency. 

As to the story, it has elements of Enoch Arden, 
although less pacific, and it culminates with the novel 
touch of a Shropshire Ophelia, dabbling in the mingled 
blood of her daffodil-lapped lovers. A. C. H. 

NOTES 

Mr. John G. Neihardt is one of the younger American 
poets, having been born in Illinois in 1881. He has 
passed most of his life in the west, devoting five or six 
years to the study of the Omaha Indians. At present 
he lives in Minneapolis, where he is literary editor of 
the Journal. His publications are: The Divine En- 
chantment, 1900; The Lonesome Trail, '07; A Bundle of 
Myrrh, '08; Man-Song, '09; The River and I, '10; The 
Dawn-builder and Gold, '11; The Stranger at the Gate, '12. 
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Notes 

The June number of Poetry will begin with a group 
of poems from the Bengali by Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose Gitanjali, introduced in this country last December 
by six lyrics in Poetry, has just been published by 
Macmillan. 

Early numbers will contain a group of paraphrases 
from the Chinese, by Allen Upward, and poems by Grace 
Fallow Norton, Sara Teasdale, Frances Gregg, Margaret 
Widdemer, Arthur Stringer, John Hall Wheelock, Fred- 
eric Manning, F. S. Flint, Ernest Rhys, William Carlos 
Williams, Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, Joseph Campbell, 
William Ellery Leonard, and others. 



POETRY will be pleased to pay 25 cents a copy for a 
limited number of the October, 1912, issue. 
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